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For the Literary Messenger. 
THE MONONGAHELA, 
NEAR THE SCENE OF BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT. 


BY MISS MARGARET G——. 


Dear river! how sacred’s thy deep flowing flood, 
And thy banks with the primrose grown over; 

There heroes in arms bright and glittering stood, 
But are sunk now to silence forever! 


Where locust trees wave their thick branches of 
green, 
There the grass turf their bodies now cover; 
And nature still weeps o’er the sad, bloody scene 
She beheld on thy banks, lovely river. 


Thy shores, once in crimson, adorned now with 
grain; 
In thy valleys sweet flowers are growing; 
And through thy once wild, but now fertile 
domain, 
The chrystaline fountains are flowing. 


Thy forests romantic are clothed with the vine, 
Which none frum their grasp e’er can sever; 
And the wind gently sighs through the hemlock 
and pine, 
Which bend o’er thy banks, lovely river. 


Thy waves are borne down to a deep sea below, 
Where the salt water billows embrace them; 

And there, by the tempest are tossed to and fro, 
Till the eye of no mortal can trace them. 


They flow far away from their own native shore, 
And again they return not forever; 

Except when the tempest doth melt into tears, 
And sprinkles thy valleys, sweet river. 


For the Literary Messenger. 
THE VICTIM OF “MAD ANTHONY.” 


BY MONTGOMERY. 


‘‘Where Wayne encamped a summer with his legton, 
And shot a gallant sergeant for desertion. 
. He went, some said, to steal an interview 
With friends at home, and bid his love adieu. 


The sergeant met his fate without a sigh; 

But I remember many tears were shed, 
From many a gentle country woman's eye, 

When through the settlements the rumor spread, 
‘The young and handsome sergeant’s doomed to die,’ 
And that in vain, to sofien Wayne’s decree, 

A lady rich and fair had bent to him the knee.” 


After the defeat of General St. Clair, General 
Wayne was commissioned to take his command; 
and he encamped fora season in the suburbs of 
our now flourishing city. During the period of 
General Wayne’s encampment, a sergeant of 
the army succeeded in forming an acquaintance 
with a young lady who resided about two miles 
from the camp-ground. His visits, though fre- 
* quent, were unknown to the other officers, or 
soldiers. The hope of success inspired his 
breast, and he continued paying his addresses 
to the young lady fora number of weeks. Alas! 
little did he think that Misfortune had marked 
him as her own—and that, too, through the de- 
erees of “Mad Anthony!” 
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The last night of their meeting was a joyful 
period in the life of the young Sergeant. He 
had obtained her consent to becomé the partner 
of his bosom; and the requisite preparations 
were planned for celebrating the marriage cere- 
mony. He did not return to the camp that 
night, as he had formerly been in the habit of 
doing, but remained at the residence of the 
lady’s parents. In the morning he was missing 
from his post! and his absence soon reached the 
ears of the commander; who immediately pro- 
nounced him a DEsERTER! Orders were given 
to arrest the young Sergeant, if possible, and 
bring him to the camp. Accordingly, soldiers 
were despatched in every direction, for the pur- 
pose of arresting the supposed deserter. About 
sun-rise, the young Sergeant started for the 
camp—at the same time promising to return in 
the evening. On his way, he met with two 
men belonging to his own company, who in- 
formed him that he had been pronounced a 
deserter, and would be treated as such; that they 
were sent to search for him, and therefore, 
they would conduct him back to the camp. 
The Sergeant made sport of such language, 
telling them to return to the camp, and he would 
be there ina few moments. But the soldiers 
refused to separate from him, on any account, 
being determined to make him accompany them. 
While he was remonstrating with them on the 
falsity of the charge, three other soldiers came 
up, and joined them. They, also, had been 
sent out in pursuit of the supposed deserter. 

The young Sergeant was marched into the 
presence of the commander. Wayne's decree 
had gone forth, that he was a deserter, and, like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, it was wnal. 
terable! The soldiers informed their General, 
that their prisoner had at first refused to accom- 
pany them, and that he had ordered them to 
return to their duty. The developement of this 
fact, more fully impressed Wayne that it was 
his intention to desert. “Mad Anthony” would 
listen to no appeal, and the gallant Sergeant 
was doomed to die! This sad news spread 
rapidly through the surrounding country, and 
numerous schemes were formed for the preser- 
vation of his life. The day of execution drew 
nigh, but the fatal sentence remained unre- 
voked. ; 

A young lady of one of the neighboring set- 
tlements, proposed to several of her friends to 
go to the camp, and plead in favor of the un- 
fortunate Sergeant, if they would accompany 
her. The proposal was readily acceded to, and 
the company visited the camp the day previous 
to the one fixed for his execution. 

The young lady performed her part nobly. 
Entering the General’s tent, she requested an 
interview—it was granted—and falling on her 
knees before him, said, “If it be thy pleasure, 
pardon the young and gallant Sergeant, that he 
may ence more visit his friends; that he may 
fulfil the engagements which he has made with 
the beautiful object of his dearest affections. 
Then wilt thou receive the well-wishes of hun- 
dreds—it will serve to strengthen his attach- 
ments towards thee 1” $he could say no 
more; her veice failed; the tears rolled down her 
cheeks; and her companions were obliged to 
lead her out from his presence. 

All, all could not move the heart of “Mad 
Anthony.” He remainedinexorable. Further 
attempts to save the unfortunate Sergeant were 
deemed useless. The rising of the morning sun 
was the time appointed for the execution. The 
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hour arrived! The Sergeant walked forth to 
the selected spot, and took a firm stand on the 
ground marked out forthe tragedy! Five min- 
utes only were to elapse, till death would em- 
brace its victim! The Sergeant drew from his 
pocket a white linen handkerchief, which he had 
received as a memento from his intended bride; 
on the corner of which were two letters, beautiful- 
ly wrought with silk thread, supposed to be the 
initials of her name. He covered his eyes with 
this handkerchief, and made a fast knot on its 
two ends. He probably chose this white lingn 
as an emblem of his innocence. ° 

Having kneeled down, he raised up his right 
hand, and placed his left on his breast. He re- 
mained in this position until the command was 
given to “fire!” and the young, lamented Ser- 
geant fell, to rise no more! He was interred by 
his fellow-soldiers, in a becoming manner. 

Virtue had bestowed on the Sergeant her 
fairest gifts. He was respected by his supe- 
riors—honored by his inferiors—and beloved 
by his equals. Nosculptured marble marks his 
resting place; no towering monument points 
the inquisitive traveller to the silent abode of 
the supposed deserter! 


—_—_—_—_——— 
For the Literary Messenger. 


POLEMIC SOCIETIES. 


“In every period of life, the acquisition of 
knowledge is one of the most pleasing employ- 
ments of the human mind. But in youth, there 
are circumstances which make it productive of 
higher enjoyment. It is then that every thing 
has the charm of novelty—that curiosity and 
fancy are awake——and that the heart, swells 
with anticipations of future eminence and util- 
ity.” 

This is a period fertile in expedients for the 
promotion of useful knowledge and general in- 
formation. Although the projects which the 
wisdom and intelligence of this age have pro- 
duced for this avowed purpose, are numerous— 
and although the means pursued for their dis- 
semination are, in a great measure, efficient— 
we believe that, if any can still claim our more 
serious consideration, from the evident posses- 
sion of superior merit, it is that of Literary, or 
Polemic Associations. Based upon the strictest 
principles of equality, and having for their ob- 
ject, the cultivation of the mind, what mighty 
conquests may they not achieve? Tohow many 
youths who have strayed into the paths of dis- 
sipation and vice, may they prove a beacon to 
guide their wandering footsteps to an honorable 
and enviable reputation? ‘To how many parents, 
whose hearts have been made to feel the stings 
of ingratitude from their children, will they 
impart pleasure and happiness? To society in 
general, upon the intelligence and moral worth 
of whose members depend its prosperity, char- 
acter—nay, its very existence—what innumer- 
able benefits will occur, through the medium 
of those institutions. Their peculiar adapta- 
tion to the state of society in this country, still 
augments the importance which should be at- 
tached to them; and, independent of most other 
considerations, might be deemed sufficient to 
insure their general adoption; besides, we regard 
them, particularly, as a practical illustration of 
that which is acknowledged to be the most con 
servative principle of our free Institutions. To 
detail their innumerable benefits, and to endea- 
vor to impress all with a sense of their great 
importance, might, indeed, be considered super- 
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fluous, their claims being so universally admit- 
ted; hence, our allusions thereto shall be brief. 
Within the precincts of Institutions of this 
kind, how numerous are the subjects on which 
information may be sought, and easily acquired, 
by those young men, particularly, who are de- 
sirous of fulfilling the responsible duties per- 
taining to an American citizen, with respecta- 
bility and honor. The peculiar construction of 
our government, its liberal and enlightened 
policy, subjecting to the mandate of the supreme 
authority (the people) its every feature for their 
consideration, requires that that power should 
be competent to guide it successfully through 
the diversified and complex operations of nation- 
al intercourse and national legislation. In our 
career as a nation, we have been, and will con- 
tinue to be increasing in population and in 
territory, as well as advancing in science and 
in literature. New wants will arise, and new 
systems of policy become necessary to keep in 
successive operation the great and important 
principles involved in our Constitution. That 
these systems should be marked with wisdom 
and sagacity, is a question vital to our interest, 
and to which only can we look for a sure guar- 
anty for the permaneni existence of our free 
institutions. The arena of a Polemic Society 
opens a field for their discussion, enabling us to 
canvass the merits of each, minutely; and of 
arriving at whatever conclusion our unbiassed 
minds inay, after a full exposition of facts, dic- 
tate. Nor are the benefits of these institutions 
confined to the narrow sphere of pelitical expe- 
rience. The numerous departments of science 
and literature can there be studied, discussed, 
and explained. The arts, to which we are in- 
debted for most of the conveniences and com- 
forts of life—the sciences, which form the basis 
of those arts—and literature, which tends to 
refine and embellish society—are all topics 
which form the subjects of discussion. Indi- 
viduals have been known to advance, through 
the medium of such institutions, to the proudest 
distinctions of forensic and parliamentary emi- 
nence; attracting to themselves the notice, not 
only of their own countries, but of the world; 
jon | “inscribing their names, not in the perish- 
ing memories of contemporaneous generations, 
but in institutions which will outlive centuries, 
in systems of policy which will constitute the 
land-marks of national greatness; and in a writ- 
ten eloquence which will be treasured up in 
every language which future ages will delight 
to esteem classical.” J. 8. C. 








For the Literary Messenger. 
POETRY AND POETS. 


Poetry is the most pleasing of all writing. It 
has a charm about it that no other kind of com. 
position can possess. It lifts the mind from the 
dull and uninteresting objects of daily pursuit, 
and carries it to regions of sublimity unknown 
tothe body. It serves as a delightful and profit- 
able recreation to the mind, as its harmony of 
sound, combined with the glowing and fervid 
style necessary to genuine poetry, gives to it that 
charm which carries you along until you be- 
come almost unconscious of bodily existence. 

Of all the poets that have ever written, Homer 
is confessed to have excelled, either ancient 
or modern; andthe splendor of his imagination 
has continued to astonish all who have ever read 
his works, during a period of three thousand 
years. When he describes the actions of men, 
they appear more like the freaks of gods; but 
when his mind wanders to 

“ * * * where old Olympus shrouds 

His hundred heads in heaven, and props the clouds,” 
It is then that the resplendent brilliancy of his 
descriptions almost dazzle the mind to contem- 
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plate. This brilliancy does not only occasion- 
ally appear, but is continued throughout the 
whole of his master-production, the Iliad. In 
the Odyssey there is an evident abatement in 
the splendor of his descriptions, but its peculiar 
beauties fully atone for that deficiency. ’ 

MI Ton we consider to rank second to Homer 
in the grandeur of his descriptions. He will 
carry you along, until you soar amid the gran- 
deur of eternal glory; and, again, he will descend 
to contemplate the horrors of the infernal world. 
This is done in such a strong and vigorous style, 
as, in our opinion, entitles him to be considered 
the Homer of modern poeiry, so far as descrip- 
tion of grand and sublime objects are capable of 
exalting him. He appears, however, to lack 
smoothness and harmony in his style. 

Of all the poets of the Christian era, Byron 
may be ranked as the greatest, notwithstanding 
the excellence of his contemporaries in particu- 
lar parts. It may be that his strange and ro- 
mantic character has excited an interest in him 
beyond his merits; but it is not of himself, but 
of his worth as a poet, that we should judge him. 
In his Childe Harold will be found the most 
sublime and noble sentiments, and sound philo- 
sophical reflections, which cannot fail to ennoble 
the mind by their contemplation. He has writ- 
ten other poems of equal beauty, and unexcep- 
tionable morality. Even where Byron is most 
censured for his immorality, it does not appear 
to us that he merits all that has been said and 
written about him in reference to it; for in his 
worst productions will be found the keenest 
sarcasm levelled against those who have “stole 
the livery of heaven to serve the devil in.” They 
are as much entitled to be considered as satires, 
as the mere wanton effusions of immorality. 
Although we consider that his faults may be 
extenuated, yet, at the same time, we must 
say, that we cannot approve of all his works; 
for in some of his compositions there is a loose- 
ness of morality so very apparent, that it 
were better for the fair fame of their author had 
they never had a place therein. But 


“Where frequent beanties strike the reader’s view, 
We must not quarrel for a blot or two.” 


We would condemn, as unworthy to be read, all 
the ephemeral poetry which appears in the pe- 
riodical publications of the day, not but there 
may be good poetry found in them occasionally, 
yet so seldom, that we may safely condemn all, 
for not being redeemed by one good out of an 
hundred bad, as their language and style are, 
generally, as effeminate as the subjects that call 
them forth. 


The poetry of Pore we would recommend to 
be read first, because in his works will be found 
the best translation of Homer in the English lan- 
guage. We would, next, recommend Drynen, 

or his translation of Virait, who is conceded to 
rank next to Homer; and, by some, is supposed 
to imitate Homer too closely to deserve much 
credit for originality. Of course we speak of the 
translations merely. Even to classical schol- 
ars the translations are better for common read- 
ing than the originals, as not one in a thousand 
(although they have studied the languages) can 
read them with any degree of facility in the 
originals. After these authors have been care- 
fully read, let Byron be ranked next in order, 
who would take precedence of Pope and Dryden, 
were it not for their translations; and, next, 
Mixron, Scorrt, and various others of the same 
class. Moors has quite a number of admirers; 
but he is more pleasing than useful, and, there- 
fore, not to be recommended to thos e who wish 
to be benefitted as well as pleased. There is more 
real pleasure in the grandeur of the verse of 
some of the authors above mentioned, than in 
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laugh, and then as soon forgotten. It is with this 
class that Moore’s poetry belongs. 

Many are the pathetical tales told of the in- 
justice which pocts have suffered from want of 
encouragement. But of late, there has been a 
change wrought in the public estimation in ref- 
erence to this matter; so much so, that we now 
find that poets are as well remunerated for their 
labor as other writers. In fact, literary pursuits 
will not often lead its votary to the dominions of 
Plutus; but those who are content to cultivate 
the mind, can the more easily.endure the want 
of wealth, and poets more particularly; for we 
believe in the axiom, that the pleasures of the 
imagination are as real as those of the senses. 
A cultivated mind possesses within itselfa more 
lasting source of pleasure, than all the wealth 
of Croesus could be able to insure it. In the 
language of Milton, 

“The mind is its own palace, and in itself 

Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 
We believe that ‘T'asso in his dungeon might 
have pictured scenes to himself, in which he 
could have enjoyed as much real pleasure as 
Sesostris, when drawn in his chariot by har- 
nessed kings, or as Alexander, 


‘*When the vast world hung trembling in his sight.” 


Among the ancients it was supposed that the 
poets were” peculiarly inspired by some deity 
whilst writing; consequently, we will find that 
they commence all their poems with a petition 
to the Muse to inspire them. Homer begins 
his Iliad with the prayer— 


*Achille’s wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess ! sing.” 
This custom has been preserved to the present 
day, although poetry is long since known to bea 
mere natural gift, in which some excel others 
by the peculiar turn of their minds. Those who 
do not possess the gift in a remarkable degree, 
had better not “fan it to a flame,” as bad poets - 
are the most contemptible of all writers, and the 
least remunerated by either fame or wealth. 
We have said before, that poetry is to be recom- 
mended, if for no other purpuse than the plea- 
sure which is derived from a cultivated imagin- 
ation; but it is of real practical utility in forming 
a strong and original mind. Some have natur- 
ally stronger intellects than others; but it will 
be observed that the improvement which it 
receives is altogether owing to the things which 
it is accustomed to contemplate; for this reason, 
those whose minds have been engaged with 
enlarged and liberal subjects, are greatly supe- 
rior to others, who have confined themselves to 
narrow and common-place objects. This will 
be observed, if you compare two persons who 
are uneducated, the one having travelled exten- 
sively, and the other confined to one particular 
place during his whole life. He who has trav- 
elled will be found to have the most adequate 
conception of the realities and beauties of na- 
ture and art. Now, we contend that the imag- 
ination, if it is directed to objects, will have the 
same effect upon the mind, as seeing them 
would. For instance, who that has read Para- 
dise Lost, and has a definite idea of the scenes 
described, imprinted on his memory, does not 
enjoy them as much as if he were an eye wit- 
ness tothem? Poetry has this peculiarity, that 
the style is so fascinating as to carry the mind 
to the thing described, and enable it to receive 
in less time, and in a more accurate manner, its 
merits, than prose. In reading the works of 
the poet last referred to, the mind is enlarged, 
by enjoying the sublime conceptions of its au- 
thor. ‘To those who do not wish to become 
poets, too much of it should not be read. It 


should only be in proportion to other reading; 
and such poets as we have mentioned, we would 
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recommend to the exclusion of most others. It 
is impossible to read every thing that is print- 
ed, either in prose or poetry; yet it would be 
folly, when you cannot read all, not to read any. 
An almost indefinite number of poets might 
be found, with some talent scattered through 
their writings; but while better are at hand, 
they should not be read. We have already ex- 
tended this communication to too great a length, 
and will therefore close, as we have endeavored 
to point out the poetry that is most useful to a 
person who wishes to receive benefit, as well as 
pleasure, from its perusal. J. M. 





For the Literary Messenger. 


LIBERTY. 


Liberty! how pleasing to the ear is the vibra- 
tion of that word! In it are centered the only 
pleasures left as an inheritance to man, in this 
world of troubles. On it rests the basis of his 
present happiness, and his preparation for future 
glory; for it is under the smiles of religious free- 
dom that man can “pursue the even tenor of his 
way;” and, passing through the portals of death, 
arrive at that glorious burne prepared or the 
reception of the blest. 

The poor tenant of the small and wretched 
cottage, as he enjoys, unrestrained, the pleasures 
of the domestic fireside, in the midst of his 
family, is happier, by far, than the crowned 
monarch among the greatest nobles of his realm; 
and, possessed of the blessings of freedom, as 
he eats his dry crust of bread, his happiness 
can vie with the throned king’s, at his table of 
sumptuous feastings. While the poor man can 
lay him down on his hard pallet of straw, made 
soft by the hands of Liberty, and enjoy the 
balmy comforts of sleep, the rich lordling of his 
country seeks in vain, on a bed of down, for 
the repose which nature demands. 

Liberty! ‘There is a spell in its very sound! 
With it, are recalled to our remembrance the 
most pleasing recollections of the history of 
our country. Like to the rock of the Arabian 
Nights, that, at the pronunciation of a charm 
would immediately open, and display its hidden 
treasures of gold—sound but the name of “Lib- 
erty!” and the curtain of obscurity, which shuts 
from our sight the history of the past, would 
shortly be withdrawn, and reveal to us a band 
of patriots; who, having fled from the religious 
persecutions of their own country, seek an asy- | 
lum in the wilds of America, there to lead out | 
their allotted space of existence in worshipping 
God according to the dictates of their conscien- 





ces, in accordance with that spirit of religion 


It is a self-evident truth to all, that man must 
be free. It is the universal declaration of na- 
ture, that the Divine Being never designed one 
part of mankind to be made the slaves of the 
other; if so, why did He implant within the 
mind of man those principles of independence 
so inherent in his nature? If the uttermost ex- 
tent of his mind is to be restricted to the nar- 
row limit of the query, how he shall serve his 
master; and in studying the most graceful and 
subservient airs, by which to kiss the trampling 
foot of his mortal majesty; then why did a just 
and All-wise Providence cause his bosom to 
throb with the God-like emotions of liberty? 
Why create him in possession of a wide, ex- 
pansive mind, disdaining the tramels of earth, 
and spreading out on the pinions of sublimity, 
almost towering in greatness, to the very heav- 
ens themselves? If he is to wear the chains 
of servitude and oppression, and die but as an 
ignoble slave, why place such a master spirit 
within, guided with the force of such a master 
genius? 

Let but a spirit of Liberty pervade with una- 
nimity among the oppressed of the world, and 
the stoutest hearts, on the firmest thrones of ty- 
ranny, will be made to quake, at their perilous 
situation! ‘The day is at hand when they shall 
“render an account of their stewardship.” A. 


———————EE= 


For the Literary Messenger. 
REFLECTIONS. 


The fields have put on a dress of living green; 
the feathered songsters of the wood skip in spor- 
tive play from bough to bough, and warble forth 
their stirring notes, to cheer the heart of man. 
Why, then, should we be sad, and indulge in 
thoughts of a melancholy kind? Even the in- 
sects of creation teach us our duty towards God 
and each other—and they appear perfectly con- 
tented. Often when we are in pursuit of a be- 
loved object, and firmly bent on its possession, 
having it at times, almost within our grasp, it 
fades, and appears to us no more forever! It is 
only recollected as a dream of disappointment. 
Thus it is with all nature. One moment we 
are treading gaily along the flowery path of life, 
with the buoyant hope of living to enjoy a 
“green old age,” when we are summoned on a 
journey through the dark, damp valley of death! 
The messenger will not relinquish his claim 
to our persons, and despite the pleadings of 
youthful innocence, or the briny tears of the 
silver-headed parent, we must obey his sum- 
mons! We are ushered into life as the rose; 


they believe to be taught in the divine revela. | the bud is our infancy, or morning of life—the 
tions. There they fly from the tyrannical op- | bloom is our prime, or noon-day—and the with- 
pression of their own country, that they may | ering, our old age or evening. The soul takes its | ture and knowledge, and his mind cheered by 
live—that they may die, in the arms of relig- ; final leave of earth, and either ascends into the | the hope of attaining a high distinction in so- 


ious: freedom. What a pure and disinterested | 
love of liberty did they then display to the 
world! ‘They left behind them friends and re- 
lations whom they loved, and to whom they | 
had been so closly entwined by the charms of 
friendship and the ties of kindred, that it was 
hard to part, never again to meet in this world. 
They left behind them those scenes endeared to 
their !earts by the thrilling recollections of 
childhood; and for which, while in distant lands, 
memory would cause them to shed tears of 
regret at their separation. They left this, and 
still more, behind them, and steered their barks 
along the the waves of dreary ocean; not to the 
habitation of civilized man, where residence 
might repay then for their loss, by supplying 








eternal abode of the only true and living God, 


to a crown of fadeless glory; or takes its hope- | 
| less, downward flight into the awful depths of 


a loathsome hell! , 
The pleasures of mortality are transient, and 
pass like a shadow away! We know not how 
soon the winds may whistle their requiums over 
the narrow confines of our tombs, where “the 
dust unto dust has returned.” Time may roll 
on in his resistless course; year after year may 
glide down the stream of oblivion, and we may 
yet be among “those that live.” The recollec- 


that perhaps we are not prepared to meet in a 
becoming manner, the “grim messenger,” when 
he does come, leads us to many unpleasant re- 


new friends, and new homes of happiness; but | fléctions. Gay, thoughtless, and inexperienced, 


to the shores of the savage and untutored abor- 
iginees of America, that they might enjoy, as 
a recompense for all they had sacrificed, the 
blessings of liberty, “the dearest right of man.” 





i 
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we enter upon the busy stage of action; and, 
though we are for a time cautious and circum- 
spect in our conduct, and conform to the admo- 
nitions of those more experienced than ourselves, 

















yet, the tempter will come, and we cannot resist 
him. Our intercourse with the more wicked 
part of the world, becomes more and more 
cemented. How often have we wished, in our 
youthful days, that we might die, and ascend 
to the bosom of our Saviour, before the fangs of 
corruption could taint our infantile innocence, 
and completely erase those attributes which 
entitle us to the name of “bearing His image.” 
How pleasing the contemplation of “living after 
death,” and drinking of the crystal fountain 
of everlasting life, which emanates from the 
throne of purest love! J. M. J. 


————EE 


For the Literary Messenger. 
ORATORY. 


An extract from the Inaugural Address of J. B. Wilson, 
President of the Jefferson Institute, Pittsburgh. 


Whilst we are endeavoring to improve our- 
selves in public speaking, let us remember, that 
very few men are naturally orators. The great- 
est and most celebrated orators of whom we 
have any record, were not naturally gifted for 
public speaking. It is related of Demosthenes, 
who may, perhaps, be considered the most emi- 
nent; that he was of a feeble constitution, and 
had an impediment in his speech, so that he 
could not articulate with distinctness the most 
common words; yet, by using every means 
which might be supposed best calculated to 
remove the natural obstacles which oppesed his 
ardent desire for renown as a public speaker, 
and by accustoming himself to climb the most 
difficult hills and mountains, to improve his 
constitution; and, also, with pebblesin his mouth, 
speaking all the while, that he might remove 
the difficulty in his speech, he finally succeeded 
in his efforts. And now-behold him, swaying 
the destinies of Greece by his eloquence; ani- 
mating the bosoms of his countrymen with 
every thing that was noble, generous, and brave; 
and leading them to resist, with the sacrifice 
of their lives, the encroachments of tyranny, 
and the ambitious projects of an aspiring mon- 
arch. And in our own times, and in our own 
country, we may refer you to Daniel Webster, 
as another instance of what may be expected 
from assiduous study, directed and encuuraged 
by a laudable ambition. We are told, that 
whilst at College, he made no extraordinary 
proficiency in learning, and did not appear to 
be naturally disposed to study; but passed thro’ 
his Collegiate course without carrying off any 
of those laurels with which the head of the 
youthful genius is wont to be adorned. But 
when entering upon the stage of action himself, 
and observing the respect paid to intellectual 
worth, his soul was fired with a love of litera- 


ciety. And now where is he? To what a 
height has he attained! Wherever he goes, 
whether in his native land, or in the civilized 
nations of Europe, he is admired, caressed, and 
honored, by all; listening thousands are moved 
at will by his eloquence, and his fellow-citizens 
deem it their duty to commit to him the high- 
est offices in the councils of their country. 

It is said that the Rev. Henry Bascom is a 
natural orator; and we all know that he is ac- 
counted to be the most eloquent man in the 


' United States, perhaps in the world; therefore, 
‘tion of the uncertainty of life, and the thought | we may observe that if any one feels he is by 


nature gifted for speaking, let him “not neglect _ 
the gift that is in him,” but make use of every” 
means calculated to draw out into action his 
natural powers; and by assiduous study, which 
every man must needs make use of, qualify his 
mind for using, with honor to himself and profit 
to others, the powers with which he is by na. 
ture gifted. 
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For the Literary Messenger. 
FRANKLIN. 


If our object is improvement, we should en- 
deavor to glean some information from the 
biographies of those illustrious characters who 
have borne a conspicuous part in the history of 
our country. Bensamin FRANKLIN is one whose 
greatness should command our strictest scru- 
tiny. The early incidents of this man’s life, 
should be the incidents of every one who wishes 
to improve his own condition, and benefit socie- 
ty. Born in humble circumstances, without 

riends—without education—he raised himself 
to some of the highest stations in the calender 
of our youthful history; and has perpetuated 
his name as a patriot, philosoper, and states- 
man. 

From avery early age, he devoted all the 
time which intervened between the hours of 
labor, to the perusal of what. books he could 
procure, as well as in other exercises which 
aided in the improvement of his mind. He 
travelled through the several divisions of Ame- 
rica and Eurepe, while he was yet young; and 
the first thing that attracted his attention, 
wherever he resided, was instruction; in which 
pursuit he occupied the hours that others of his 
age, would spend in the haunts of vice and 
pollution, or in some frivolousamusement, which 
may please them for the moment, but shortly is 
gone. It was during the hours he employed 
himself in reflection, and the acquisition of 
knowledge, that he prepared himself to act so 
useful a part in his country’s history, and ac- 
quired more real improvement, than many who 
waste the brightest era of their existence with- 
in the precincts of the best Colleges, under the 
instruction of the most competent Professors of 
the age. This may seem to be a somewhat du- 
bious assertion, to those who possess as much 
leisure time as it was the lot of Franklin to ob- 
tain; but who either lack the industry, or think 
their time too limited to apply themselves to 
the attainment of any one particular branch of 
knowledge. 

It requires nothing but an industrious and 
persevering spirit, tosurmount every impediment 
which presents itself to him who has just com- 
menced his journey up the hillof science. Any 
thing within the control of man, can be accom- 
plished through the exercise of industry and 
perseverance. The towering peaks of the An- 
des could be levelled with the adjacent valleys; 
for there is nothing within the reach of the 
human hand, which could not be accomplished, 
if all the industry of man were devoted to that 
object. 

It was this industry and perseverance which 
enabled Franklin to peer through the mists that 
enveloped the store of intellectual knowledge, 
and observe the nature and use of the most ab- 
struse, as well as less useful sciences in the 
world. It was this industry and perseverance 
alone, that enabled the youth who once roamed 
through the streets of Philadelphia, without a 
fricud, an adequate education, or any earthly 
support, to raise himself to that summit upon 
which rests the proud temple of true fame. A 
sad change of fortune had no effect upon him. 
His untiring perseverance enabled him to regain 
all he had lost. The knowledge which he had 
obtained during years of research and study, 
united with a solid, but bright genius, soon 
brought him into notice as a miscellaneous 
writer; and from this, he penetrated into the 
hidden recesses of inventive philosophy, and 
astonished the philosophic corps of the age by 
the originality and greatness of his discover- 
ies; the existence or truth of which had not yet 


entered the minds of the veteran professors of 
the Eutopian Universities, 
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He next appeared on the political stage, and 
was one of the first to raise his voice and his 
Herculean pen against the odious acts of the 
British Parliament; and to predict the future 
existence as well as the issue of that glorious 
struggle for our national freedom. In the ca- 
pacity of Colonial Minister and agent, he long 
aud faithfully served his country at the court of 
France, and was one of the immortal fifty-six 
who signed the Declaration of Independence. 
He was one of the four conspicuous patriots 


period, those duties which demand immediate 
attention. The habit is formed almost insensi- 
bly, and a person is scarcely aware of the fact, 
until, by the loss of patronage, and the frequent 
demands of his creditors, he sets about to inquire 
the cause; when he discovers that this derange- 
ment in his affairs has been occasioned entirely 
by a want of punctuality. 

I once knew a young man who commenced 
business with apparent good prospects, and his 











and statesmen who were nominated to negotiate 
a treaty of peace with Great Britain, in the 
Spring of 1782. 

In the discharge of the many complicated 
duties which devolved upon him, as the incum- 
bent of many elevated and enviable stations in 
the great drama of 1776—in every stage of 
which, he occupied a prominent place—he dis- 
played all the energetic perseverance for which 
he was so remarkable, and which was the only 
visible support that aided in exalting him in the 
affections of his countrymen, and ennobling 
him in the eyes of a jealous world. His knowl- 
edge, his resplendent talerts, and his personal 
greatness, were mostly obtained by that perse- 
vering industry which is exhibited in all his 
actions. 

This great man was one of the first Ameri- 
cans who contemplated and effected the organ- 
ization of a Polemic Society; and it was in that 
Institution he displayed, and obtained a large 
portion of the literary and philosophical ac- 
quirements which assisted him in his scientific 
pursuits; and which, also, has benefitted his 
native land, and even the European literati. 

It has been remarked, that a youth will grad- 
ually, and insensibly, adopt the sentiments, to- 

ether with the diction of his favorite author. 

f this be the case, (and it appears to bear the 
impress of truth) every one who wishes to im- 
prove himself in any, or all of the most indis- 
pensable branches of knowledge, should peruse 
the life and writings of the “King of Printers;” 
and insiduously endeavor to imitate the invalu- 
able effusions of his philosophic mind; and, as 
far as is in his power, adopt the spirit of per- 
severance so strikingly observed in all his acts 
and productions. ‘The aspirant, by thus tra- 
versing the path which has been cleared of all 
incumbrances, by the philosopher, in his first 
exploring expedition into the complicated mazes 
of science, may yet hope to attain the summit 
of that mount of knowledge upon whose loftiest 
peak Franxujn has stood so long before him. 


I.c 1. 
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PUNCTUALITY. 


Perhaps there is no trait of the human char- 


acter more important to the happiness and well 
being of society, than this. Without it, every 
department of business is rendered uncertain, 
and disappointments, troubles, and vexations, 
are the sure results. 

The individual who possesses habits of punc- 
tuality, has a treasure more valuable than gold; 
a treasure whereby he can acquire wealth, res- 
pectability, and the confidence of his fellow- 
men, Show me a man of punctuality, and I 
will show you one on whose word you can 
depend; whose business flourishes, and who has 
the confidence and respect of the community. 
Point me to the man who is not punctual in his 
engagements, and I will point you to one who 
is neither respected nor beloved; whose accounts 
are in entire confusion, and whose creditors are 
tormented with promises which are never fulfill- 
ed. Itis one of the easiest things in the world 
to acquire the habit of deferring to a future 





friends gave him their support. But, alas! he 
did not prosper. After continuing a while in 
business, he was obliged to make an assignment 
of his property; after which, he emigrated to 
Florida. And do you inquire the cause of this 
misfortune? I answer, he was not punctual to 
fulfill his promises; and, therefore, he lost the 
confidence of the community. 


As an example of the bright side of this sub- 
ject, I will give an instance of a physician of 
my acquaintance, who commenced his profes- 
sion with economy, and a determination to ad- 
here strictly to the rules of punctuality, The 
result was, that, acquiring the confidence and 
respect of the community, he gained an exten- 
sive practice. Every one knew that whatever 
he attempted he would faithfully perform; and 
such is the confidence placed in him now, that 


the favors of the community are lavishly bes- 
towed on him. 








Our beloved Washington considered punctu- 
ality as a virtue of no common magnitude. It 
is said that whenever he appointed a meeting 
with any person, he was accustomed to wait 
five minutes after the time agreed upon, and if 
the individual did not come by that time, he 
considered the engagement broken, and himself 
at liberty to depart. It is also related of him, 
that being once in Boston, he had set the time 
of his departure, and a company of soldiers 
were to escort him to a neighboring town. 
hour arrived; but the company did not appear: 
so the General started off alone. A short time 
afterwards the company arrived, and by a quick 
movement, succeeded in overtaking him. Such 
was one of the traits of character of him whom 
we all admire, and whose memory we cherish. 

Thousands of illustrious personages might 
be named, whose eminence in the worldis owing 
mainly to their strict adherence to punctuality. 
Franklin, who rose from poverty to wealth and 
| honor, was an example of this class. And on 
whatever side we turn our eyes, we see that 
those men who do to-day the things which be- 
\ong to to-day—who are careful to fulfill all their 
promises and engagements—are generally suc- 
| cessful in business. Thousands of evils are 
| caused by a neglect of punctuality; hatred, vex- 

ations and perplexities are the legitimate results. 
: No one can expect, or gain the respect of his 

fellow-men, unless he adheres as strictly as pos- 
sible to the promises which he may make from 
time to time. 


The evils caused by a want of punctuality, 
are so many, and so general, that we should en- 
deavor to impress upon our minds the great im- 
portance of this subject. The value of this trait 
of character in a young person, is exceedingly 
great. Without it, one’s life is a continued 
scene of uncertainty, confusion, and misery. 

This is a subject of so vast importance, that 
well would it have been for many had they 
commenced their lives under its healthful influ- 
ence, Probably the best way to correct many 
of the evils now so extensive throughout the 
world, is, to teach the rising generation the 
great importance of punctuality, and persuade 
them to walk in its paths. When this is done, 











we may expect to see many troubles brought to 
an end, and the peace and happiness of the com- 





munity greatly increased, 


H. E. 
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SALUTATORY. 


That we may obtain the benefits of refined 
socicty, and the better secure the stability of 
our government, it is requisite that the intellec- 
tual faculties of our fellow-citizens should be 
cultivated. Well aware of this, the young men 
of our city have organized various Institutions 
for the promotion of such an end; and promise, 
from their present advancement, to show the 
good results of their endeavors, when the reigns 
of government shall have passed into their 
hands. Believing a periodical, such as we in- 
tend this one to be, a very important auxiliary 
to the means they cmploy for the accomplish- 
ment of this object, we would respectfully re- 
commend ourselves to their consideration. Our 
columns will be open, more particularly, for 
communications from the members of such 
societies—although not exclusively. In this 
Journal], their productions will appear befure 
the public; and while the reader is amused— 
perhaps instructed—the authors will be extend- 
ing and improving their inteilectual capacities. 


As the object of the publication is one that 
should enlist the friendly feelings of all who 
have the improvement of society at heart, we 
hope that the public will show their willingness 
to contribuie their aid to the great cause of in- 
struction, by supporting us. This publication 
will, throughout the whole course of its exis- 
tence, be entirely devoted to the interests of the 
public, so far as regards their mental and moral 
improvement. 


The contents of the Literary Messenger 
will be entirely original; and on a variety of 
topics, the most pleasing and instructive. It 
will, consequently, be much more interesting 
to the reader, than many other publications al- 
most exclusively filled with selected matter. 





The Messeneer will be published un or about 
the first of each month, and printed on a med- 
ium sheet in quarto form, at the extremely low 
price of fifty cents per annum for a single copy, 
or twelve copies for five dollars, if sent to one 
address. Subscriptions, in all cases, to be paid in 
advance. This rule will be inflexibly insisted 
on and adhered to, as we have already a sufli- 
cieat number of good paying subscribers to 
justify us in our present undertaking. We 
shall, therefore, consider no person as a sub- 
acriber whv has not complied with our terms, 





> Those of our friends who exerted them- 
selves in procuring us subscribers to the Lrr- 
ERARY MesseEnceR, will please accept our sincere 
thanks for this mark of their kindness. Will 
they, with all others who are disposed to extend 
the circulation of our paper, show our present 
number to their friends, and solicit their pat- 
ronage? 





To CorrEsrponDENTS.—As our columns are 
to contain none but entirely original matter, we 
rely on the kindness of our friends, and the 
public generally, to favor us with their articles. 
Why not this channel equally as available for 
the appearance of their productions, as any 
other? And why may we not receive their 
patronage in preference to others, since our 
columns are open more expressly for them? 

It being our desire to prepare, on the first of 
every month, a literary feast, of as various and 
pleasing viands as possible, we would suggest 
the propriety of our correspondents forming 
their best ideas in as few words as possible. 

Our thanks are due to those correspondents 
whose productions grace the pages of this num- 


.| ber, and we request a continuance of like favors. 





1. We have been furnished with a copy of 
the poem delivered by Mr. Wittiam Bausman 
before the Marshall Literary Institute, at its 
Fourth Anniversary, which may be found on 
the 8th page of the present number. 

Any productions of worth read at public cele- 
brations of Literary Institutions, if not too long, 
we will always with pleasure insert in our col- 
umns. For this purpose, we request to be 
furnished with copies of such compositions 








Importance OF Earty Improvement.—The 
public attention has long been directed to the 
subject of mental improvement. It has been 
the theme of every writer, and the topic of 
every-day conversation. All have been fully 
convinced of its policy, as well as necessity, for 
our iuture existence as a free and happy nation. 
But their attention has heretofore been diverted 
from the importance of this spirit of emulation 
and improvement being early imbibed in the 
minds of youth. 

To insure their instruction, when advanced 
in years, it should be the endeavor of all to 
cultivate the powers of their youthful intellect 
before the care and business of the world have 
absorbed their faculties, or other interests have 
turnd their minds from the literary field. When 
the mind is yet open to receive the impressions 
of the moment, then is the time to exert our- 
selves in forming the noble traits and good 
qualities of the future man. We should never 
tarry under the vain delusion of succeeding 
when the mind has become the more strength- 
ened and inflexible by age; for if the youth be 
allowed to advance in years without being edu- 
cated, he also becomes entangled in those evil 
habits and false impressions, which it is after- 
wards necessary to-remove, before his mind is 
susceptible of the lofty and refined qualities, 
so justly esteemed the noblest attributes of hu- 
manity. It is reading, observation, and reflec- 
tion, which create and strengthen the mind. 
So, the body and mind are different, inasmuch 
as the one is made strong by age and the 
nourishment of food; while the other is only 
strengthened by certain causes, no matter how 
long or short the period occupied in the ac- 





quirement thereof. Although age may tend 
to strengthen the organs of the mind, yet, it is 
evident that in its unimproved state, it is not 
expanded in its operations, to more than one 
third the extent that it is, when well fortified 
by the various branches of education. Why, then, 
since age is not particularly requisite for the 
mind’s growth, need we withhold its improve- 
ment, until the greatest faculties it possessed, 
(left unguarded by man,) have become corrup- 
ted by the insinuating vices of the day? 

Where the youthful intellect is unimproved, 
we can never expect to behold a strong fortress 
of virtue, successfully contending against the 
attacks of vice; for ignorance detects not the 
foe. Never should we let pass those oppor- 
tunities of observation and reflection by which 
the mind is invigorated and improved; but we 
rather should always labor to make numerous 
such occasions, that we might take advantage 
of them, to learn. Thus, like the practical 
physician, we aid the workings of nature, and 
the sooner produce a healthful frame. Were 
the youthful mind encouraged in its desires for 
improvement, we soon would see it, from thence, 
learn to search for itself-—for its own gratifica- 
tion and advantage. 

From this manner of nurturing the intellect, 
while young, incalculable benefits would pro- 
ceed, and be felt throughout all classes of society. 
Pope said true, when he penned the following 
lines: 


*Tis Education forms the common mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 


If the intellectual abilities of youth were 
cultivated—his powers turned to a worthy ob- 
ject—and he made fully aware of the impor- 
tance of using this invaluable gift of Heaven, 
to noble and praiseworthy pursuits alone; then 
would our public places of infamy and our dens 
of pollution, loose countless thousands of their 
votaries. Many of the vices of this world are 
the consequent results of an insufficiency of 
education. The mind being a perfect blank in 
its infant state, receives any impression that 
may be made on it; and, unless instructed, must 
fall a prey to vice. It is possible that early 
impressions of evil may be eradicated in after 
life; but certainly great risk is thereby un- 
necessarly involved. By improvement is meant 
not those “fashionable” acquirements, which 
are said to constitute a “finished education;” but 
such exercises of the mind, as draw it forth 
into action, and requires the developement of all 
its powerful resources. 

Polemic Institutions are very favorable to 
such an object. In them the youth meet, not with 
a supericr above them, who acts as a restraint 
on their powers, but as equals, (so far as au- 
thority is concerned,) and they deliver their sen- 
timents, on subjects of whatsoever nature their 
inclinations lead hem to choose. Each strives 
to bring forward the most weighty arguments, 
to overpower his opponent, thereby causing 
deep, and voluntary reflection; by which his 
intellectual faculties are brought into action. 
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At the same time, his powers of speech are 
also improved; and while thus insensibly form- 
ing and expanding his mind, he derives pleas- 
ure from the exercise. 

Let the youth of our country continue to 
support these Institutions, and from this par- 
ticular source our anticipations will certainly be 


realized, in expecting “like results from like 
causes.” 





For the Literary Messenger. 


THE RESCUE OF WINONA. 


BY POHASARACH. 


CHAFTER I. 


“Sithiwagee, art thou bound for the chase 
to-day; or why so eareful to select the choicest 
shafts?” inquired a young Indian girl of her 
lover, who was in a kneeling posture, selectin 
with great precision all tLe straight and well 
mounted arrows from his quiver, and placing 
them carefully to one side. 

“I go,” said he, raising his eyes from his 
work, and fixing them sternly on the object of 
his love, “not to hunt the Elk, or seek the 
Buffalo, but to take vengeance on the enemies 
of our people. Too long have the resisting 
Nez Perces groaned under the treachery of the 
wily Blackfoot. The Great Spirit commands 
Sithiwagee to avenge his people’s sufferings. 
He is preparing to obey. ‘The viper shall no 
longer sting us while we sleep. But they shall 
feel our power. Blackfeet, beware! Sithiwagee 
is arming for the battle! Beware!” 

Rising from the ground, he gently encircled 
the waist of Winona with his arm, and led 
her to her father’s hut. 

The Nez Perces, who reside near the Rocky 
Mountains, are distinguished from most other 
Indians, on account of their piety and disposi- 
tion of forbearance; which virtue is considered 
a great failing by their neighbors, who, therefore, 
resort to every species of cunning which their 
nature is so famous for inventing, in order to 
harass and perplexthem. There are two tribes, 
the Upper and Lower Nez Perces; the former 
of which receive repeated attacks, and sustain 
many unprovoked injuries from the hands of 
the Blackfeet. This view of the subject, im- 
pressed our hero with the belief that, how- 
ever much inclined they might be for peace, 
it was cowardly, and even an offence against 
the Great Spirit, quietly to submit to the en- 
croachments of their foe. Having aroused the 
attention of his people, he had made several 
effectual retorts upon the enemy, killing with 
his single arm, seven of their bravest warriors, 
in one skirmish; and in a succeeding affray he 
commiited even greater havoc in their ranks, 
and captured one of their most subtle young 
chiefs. 

Winona was esteemed the beauty of her tribe. 
- Her form was that of perfect symmetry; with 

large and sparkling black eyes, a glance fiom 
which was capable of subduing the most tur- 
bulent bosom, and leading captive even the 
“woman-hater”—if there were any such. And 
then, her raven hair hung in such profusion 
mid-way down her back, and floated on the air, 
when with graceful mein she took her accus- 
tomed daily walks. It was almost a pity, too, 
that her hair, although an acquisition much to 
be desired, should hide a neck like hers. The 
charms of Cleopatra rested on her face, and all 
her worth and loveliness combined, justly enti- 
tled her to Sithiwagee’s love. 

Each morning when Aurora peeped from the 




















rays of light abroad, Winona was seated on a 
rade iog bridge, that led across a rippling stream 
on the margin of a wood which skirted the 
Nez Perce settlement. When the day-god 
had marked his half-circle with his fiery pencil 
on the earth’s rough face, and like the weary 
wanderer, sunk slowly and mildly in the west, 
leaving no trace except a crimson tinge, to show 
“that he had onee been there;” Winona gazed 
again upon the crystal stream beneath her fa- 
vorite resting place. She was not the red man’s 
drudge, as sometimes Indian women are; no, 
her parentage was such as exempted Winona 
from degrading toil, and elevated her to un- 
restrained freedom in all her actions. 

But to return to my story—Sithiwagee had 
completed the necessary arrangements for his 
journey, being “doubly armed in the cause of 
justice,” he gave his love one “parting kiss,” 
and then addressed her thus— , 

“Winona, the captive chief, who basely sued 
for life, when Sithiwagee’s tomahawk was des- 


g | cending in vengeance on his -head, has taken 


an oath* to protect thee in my absence. Sub- 
mit thou to his guardianship till I return. Our 
warriors have all been stationed to watch tie 
movements of the Blackfoot; be it so for once, 
Winona. I will soon return. Farewell!” 

Sighing, she continued to watch her lover till 
he had quite disappeared from her view; then 
turning, she retraced her steps to her father’s 
wigwam; from which Sithiwagee had led her 
a short distance, while they were conversing 
together. 

When near her parents’ threshhold, the young 
Blackfoot approached her with an extended 
hand, for the moment unconscious of his cap- 
tive state. He met with an indignant repulse, 
which quickly apprised him that he was not in 
the society of a squaw of his own people. It 
was a repulse that penetrated to the heart, and 
left a sting like the fang of the asp. His pride 
overbalanced his judgment. He could not re- 
cover from the shock; and at that moment he 
made a secret vow, that ‘before he would ever 


close his eyes in sleep, he would sacrifice Win- 
ona to his vengeance!’ 





CHAPTER II. 


Night’s “sable curtain” was stretched across 
the face of earth, and gloom pervaded half the 
universe. ‘Time’s chariot moved slowly through 
the eternal space. The chequered “map of 
heaven” was darkened up; and every orb extin- 
guished from the human gaze. Mid-night 
came, and passed; and the “drapery of heaven” 
was drawn aside. The zephyr had ceased its 
murmur; and the wild-flower withheld its per- 
fume. The moon in matchless splendor, proud- 
ly mounted up the sky—and flung his mellow 
rays on every unscreened turf below. No use- 
less noise disturbed the solemn hour. The 
night-hawk seemed to sleep, nor croaked his 
usual note. And only the blighted leaf, in its 
autumnal descent, glancing from bough to 
bough of its parent tree, bringing others in its 
train, which were borne off on the bosom of 
some gurgling rill, made any move at all. All 
within the camp were tightly embraced in the 
arms of slumber; save two. A single form 
glided towards the bridge on which it had often 
stood before. It was Winona! 

The pillow upon which her head had rested, 
contained no downy softness to her. In vain 
did she close her eyes, and await the arrival of 





*When an Indian takes an oath to perform 
any act, so great ‘confidence is reposed in him, 
that his worst enémy will entrust any thing to 
his care; and it is very seldom (although notori- 
ously treacherous in almost every other respect) 


eastern horizon, and gradually disseminated her | that they have ever been known to prove faithless. 





that messenger who bears the gladsome and 
troubled spirit alike, away into the fields of 
elysium fantasy; and soothes nature into an al- 
most immortal existence. As oft as she had 
shaken off the shackles of memory, and was 
about to resign herself to Morpheus, it seized 
upon her with redoubled energy, and bore back 
in vivid reality, the cares of the past day. She 
had lzin in every position which her imagina- 
tion could devise; had tossed herself into various 
untried attitudes; yct still the horrors of an ex- 
cited bosom stared her full in the face. Un- 
couth spectres; and the canonized bones of 
a departed prophet, arose to haunt her disorder- 
ed mind. At times she pictured Sithiwagee in 
conflict with the enemy; now with his war-club 
in his hand, fighting his way triumphant thro’ 
a host; then retiring before a dozen of Black- 
feet, bleeding at every pore, and just about to 
expire under the repeated blows of his infuri- 
ated pursuers! 

It was in this state of feeling, that Winona left 
her bed, and sought her favorite place of resort, 
where she might breathe the pure air of morn- 
ing. She was not unobserved! There was an 
eye that watched her slightest motion. The 
captive Blackfoot had not yet forgotten the 
insult, neither had he forgotten the vow, of yes- 
terday. Now circumstances favored his design, 
and he éxulted in so favorable an opportunity to 
carry it into execution. ; 

Winona’s attention was absorbed in deep 
meditation, as she sat gazing in the direction 
from which she supposed Sithiwagee would soon 
emerge. She waited long and anxiously; but 
he came not. Three o’clock had arrived, and 
yet no Sithiwagee. A cracking noise apprised 
the expectant of the approach of something 
from the opposite direction. She turned her 
head, and started from her seat! It was the 
form of a man! Could it be Sithiwagee! No; 
it came from the settlement! And yet, a form 
so much like his! It must be him! Perhaps 
he had been home, and not finding Winona 
there, had started in pursuit of her! Yes, it must 
be him! Giving one bound, she was clasped in 
his arms! 

Recovering from her pleasing surprise, she 
lifted her eyes, and beheld—the captive Black- 
foot! She gave a shriek, and swooning, fell 
once more into those arms from which, in her 
proper senses, she would shrink with disgust. 
The young chief plucked a concealed knife 
from his bosom; and raising it on high, paused 
a moment to utter a malediction over his pow- 
erless victim! 





CHAPTER III. 


Herds of Buffalo crossed Sithawagee’s path; 
and birds of every plume, sung gaily overhead. 
The Elk took fright, and starting wildly up, 
bounded in terror away; and presently nothing 
but the faint click of the receding hoof, was 
borne back to the ear. Slowly and cau- 
tiously the vengeful warrior trod. No messen- 
ger of death was sped to bring the wild game 
down; but liberty ufitrammeled was granted to 
them all, by him whose bow was in his hand, 
and whose quiver was laden with the red man’s 
faithful friend. Far into the forest, whose portals 
spread wide above, inviting him to enter, had 
Sithiwagee advanced—observing every bough 
that trembled in the breeze, and anon stopping 
short to catch the slightest sound, his weapons 
ready for the conflict; but no skulking foe ap- 
peared. As if conscious of the avenger being 


abroad, they ventured not forth. 

Weary of hunting those he could not find, 
he abandoned the search. Darkness had over- 
taken him; and a whispering voice seemed to 








say, “Sithiwagee! hasten to thy home! thy 
Winona’s name 


loved one calls on thee!” 
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flashed across his mind. Perhaps his people 
had been attacked by an army of the Black- 
feet, and overpowered—the squaws and hoary 
headed warriors massacred —his dearest earthly 
treasure doomed to become the slave or com- 


_ panion of his most inveterate enemy! These 


conjectures, with many other like ones, urged 

Sithiwayee to hasten home. He reproached 

himself for having left the camp, and doubted 

the abilities of the younger chief, into whose 

charge he had committed the protection of his 
ople. 

Sithiwagee had almost reached the margin 
of the last wood which separated him from his 
kindred; and nearly exhausted from the giant 
effort he had made to be a participant in the 
supposed battle; when, having leapt upon the 
top of a mound which commanded a distinct 
view of the camp and surrounding seitlement— 
perceiving no move, and that all things were 
apparently as he had left them—he sunk upon 
the ground to rest his half-famished limbs. 

He had not remained more than a moment in 
this position when the shriek of Winona fell 
like a thunder-clap upon his ear! Sithiwagee 
stood erect! ‘Till then, he had not mistrusted 
the fidelity of the captive Blackfoot. His bow 
string was pulled far back! Twang—and an- 
other thrilling shriek rent the placid air! A 
heavy splash succeeded, and the lifeless form of 
the captive chief floated on the bosom of the 
stream! a 

Sithiwagee had arrived in time to rescue 
Winona! 

———— 
For the Literary Messenger. 


FORMATION OF GOVERNMENT, 


In the history of the earliest age of the world 
with which Sacred Writ, or the more explicit 
records of the antique chronicler has made us 
acquainted, we find that the sparse settlements 
of our Antedeluvian progenitors were generally 
composed of a small band, and were linked to- 
gether by the strongest of all earthly ties, that 
of friendship and relationship. Theybeing the 
offspring of a common parent, or, as was more 
commonly the case, of a more distant relative; 
who presided at all their deliberations, and ever 
exercised a mild, though undisputed sway over 
all their actions; in fact, they were invested with 
all the prerogatives of the monarch, although 
they ever exercised the tenderness of an indul- 
gent parent. Such was the character of the 
patriarch, both anterior and immediately subse- 
quent to the time of Noah. But the character 
which the humble patriarch bore in that age of 
primitive simplicity, applied to but a very lim. 
ited period; for, as the different countries became 
more densely peopled, the bonds of relationship 
and dependance were more distant, or were 
gradually dissolved; so that even Theseus, aided 
by the wisdom of an Aridne, would not have 
been competent to the task of penetrating 
through the intricate and obscure mazes which 
time and generative nature had interwoven 
around them. ‘Thus it was that that feeling of 
respect which every one entertains towards an 
intimate friend, became more reserved. They 
regarded each other no longer as friends; and, 
consequently, a more vigilant, as well as a more 
extended form of government, became necessa- 
ry; one that could curb that lawless spirit which 
has ever been a prominent feature in the char- 
acter of the semi-civilized. Thus, it was by 
the gradual accession of a more extended thea- 
tre of jurisdiction, with its consequent increase 
of power, that the patriarchal government lost 
its pristine character, and degenerated into 
monarchies, the fell effects of whose sway have 
become more and more apparent, as every suc- 
ceeding age rolls by. I, 





‘press upon their minds some of its beauties, its 
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CONVERSATION. 





“Conversation is the daughter of reasoning, the 
mother of knowledge, the breath of the soul, the com- 
merce of hearts, the bond of friendship, the nourish- 
ment of content, and the occupation of men of wit.” 





The gift of speech is one of the many bles- 
sings which the Creator has been pleased to 
bestow upon mankind; for through its proper 
exercisc we may not only enjoy pleasure, but 
acquire a fund of useful knowledge. But, alas! 
how prone we are to abuse this inestimable gift, 
by spending our spare moments in frivilous and 
useless conversation, when other and higher 
themes should engage our attention. Even men 
of sense and refinement—men who. have been 
worshippers at the shrine of Knowledge from 
their very infancy—spend their leisure moments 
in conversing on subjects that are beneath their 
exalted minds, and which fail to improve, but 
always tend to deprave and debase them. 


Its withering, desolating touch is every where 
to be met with. Do you expect to find it not 
in withered and decrepid old age? Alas! you 
are mistaken. They, too, fall victims to its gid- 
dy, winning embraces! Do you wish to know 
whether it finds a lurking place in the affec- 
tions of the middle-aged? Go and witness for 
yourself, and mark how many precious moments 
they thus hurry into eternity unimproved! 
Again, if you wish to take yet another view of 
the pernicious consequences of a vain and silly 
conversation, observe, for one single moment, 
the subject-matter which engages the rivited 
attention of yon group of young persons, assem- 
bled together for the purpose and pleasure of 
a few moments conversation. Mark the merry 
laughter, the smiling countenance, and fixed 
attention which ever and anon pervades the 
company. Approach yet a little nearer, and 
ascertain the cause of all this. You approach, 
and in an instant you perceive that it is occa- 
sioned by a young man, conversing with some 
apparent freedom to those around him; but of 
what it is about you are not sufficiently near to 
overhear. Yet you are able to recognize in the 
countenance of the young man, genius and 
learning strongly developed. “But whatis the 
theme of the conversation, which so entertains 
and bewitches the company?” you involuntarily 
ask. And you are ready to suppose that he is 
acquainting his listning associates of some en- 
tertaining and instructive work which he has 
recently read, whose beauty of style and erudi- 
tion he so much admires, and is trying to im- 


truths, and the happy manner in which the au- 
thor enforces them. Or, perhaps, the young 
man is endeavoring to defend some favorite doc- 
trine; or is exposing the fallacious and danger- 
ous system of ethics that some one of the com- 
pany has advanced as sound and logical. You 
suppose it is at the handsome manner in which 
they are refuted and exposed that engages the 
fixed attention of those who are mere listeners— 
that they are tempted to puss around the “jocose 
laugh,” when they witness with what ease the 
airy castle the first speaker had reared in all 
confidence and majesty, is made to crumble, as 
it were, piece by piece, as the master-genius of 
his opponent exposes its deformity, weakness, 
and absurdity. “Is it this, then, that causes the 
merry welkin to ring throughout the company?” 
No! No! That young man has forgotten that 
he-has spent years in acquiring knowledge that 
is both able. to amuse and instruct his fellow- 
companions, and so he stoops from the high and ! 
lofty place ot which that genius and education 
had exalted him, to degrade himself by dealin 











out wish-washy and flimsey retail of scandal, 


sarcasm, and low wit, at the expense of his mod- 
est, and, perhaps, less gifted fellow-mortal! 
Our dispositions are such that we are uneasy 
unless we have something to engage our atten- 
tion, and while away the leisure hour on our 
hands. But how prone we are, when our bod- 
ies and minds are released, for a few moments, 
from the cares and perplexities of our every-day 
pursuit, to squander those precious moments by 
vituperating the conduct of some of our ac- 
quaintances, and setting in judgment on their 
case, as if were the individuals to whose sole 
decision their character and worth are alone re- 
ferred. This species of conversation has blasted 
the fair prospects of many a young man just en- 
tering upon business for (sami cinetscoed his 
character, his usefulness, his all! It does not 
even stop here. The quiet and'peaceful cit- 
izen—the hoary-headed vetern and sage, are no 
barrier to its malevolence! Says Shakspeare— 
“ * * * * slander, 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword, whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile, whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 


All corners of the world, kings, queens, and states, 
Maids, matrons, nay the sccrets of the graye.” 


_ How often is the idea of conversing on relig- 
ious, scientific, historical, and other instructive 
subjects, ridiculed; while a “capital joke” about 
Mr. A B will be listened to with the 
most profound attention on the part of your 
companions. At the mere announcement thereof 
what a change is wrought in their every coun- 
tenance! With what despatch are their chairs 
drawn near your person, so that they may with 
ease and distinctness hear every word that ma 
be spoken, and with “eyes and ears inteatly bent?’ 
await with impatience for the promised anec- 
dote. It no doubt amuses the company, but it 
leaves a sting, perhaps, you writhe under for 
yeatstocome. You have thus publicly held up 
before your associates the weakness and, per- 
haps, misstep of an intimate friend. But does 
that which you related of him merely amuse the 
company for the moment, and then be forgotten 
forever? No—they, again, retail it to their 
neighbors and those with whom they are ac- 
quainted, and so it goes the round of the idle 
gossip of the town And does it effect the char- 
acter of the person concerned? Most certainly. 
I care not how much he may have been respect- 
ed by the community, let the filthy tongue of 
scandal but blaze it abroad, and his “good name” 
is forever “cast out as evil,” at least in the opinion 
of many. Nor will it be forgotten even when 
he shall have “shuffled off this mortal coil,” and 
gone to sleep with his fathers beneath the green 
clods of the valley, sor one has said— 








“The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 

Nor are these all the consequences that are 
attendant on thus foolishly spending our time. 
Were we not created for high and noble ends? If 
so, He that created us will hold us responsible for 
our mis-spent moments. He has blessed us with 
the power of communicating, one to another, 
through the organ of speech, the silent workings 
of the mind, and if we abuse it, should we not 
be held responsible for that abuse? Surely we 
ought, and most surely we will. And yet there 
is another consideration which enforces itself 
here, and that is, the time thus spent is lost to 
us FOREVER! Let us, then, when we surround 
the social circle, think of the short space of ex- 
istence allotted us here, and the necessity ot 
improving every fleeting moment. Changed, 
indeed, would be our conversations on such oc- 
easions! ‘They will then instruct while they 
amuse—cause hilarity and good feeling, with- 
out producing remorse, and its attendant conse- 
quences. D. 
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THE IMAGINARY 
SENTENCE OF AN ANCIENT DEITY. 


BY WILLIAM BAUSMAN. 





Delivered before the Marshall Literary Institute, at 
its Fourth Anniversary, on the evening of the 5th of 
May, 1840. 





PART FIRST. 


Awake, O Muse! and guide my humble pen 
To write of gods, who once like us were men; 
Nor spread thy pinions to the passing breeze, 
Which whistles gaily ’mong the summer leaves, 
But, O kind muse, inflate a human mind, 

And bear it with thee on the gleeful wind: 

Wilt condescendto view, from heaven’s height— 
 Tocheck the clouds which bear thee in thy flight; 

With smiles upon thy alabaster brow, 

The conflict here, ‘tween mortals—and see how 

The finite being struggles through each care, 

Whilst thou, O muse, art riding on the air. 

Anon descending to the mountain peak, 

Then upward high, to play the merry freak; 

Revolving gaily round each twinkling star, 

No sorrow dares thy happiness to inar— 

Nor can, indeed, whilst up so high thou art, 

And to the poets verse sublime impart. 


Time! fleeting years! have sped to realms 

unknown, 

And millions free and happy have been born; 

Whilst millions more haye “wound their mortal 
coil” — 

Have ceased to mingle in the war and broil. 

Alas! the young—the hoary headed sage— 

Have acted all their scene upon the stage, 

The act has ended, and the actors sped 

To form a mass among the mould’ring dead! 

But why do I spend time to speak of those 

Who have but gone the way all nature goes? 


Thy name, fair Greece, so famed for art and 

skill, 

Is cherish’d yet—inspires fresh ardor still-- 

Inflames the poet as he reads of thee, 

Where flourished fame, and flourished liberty. 

Until Contention barbed the fatal steel 

Which pierced thy freedom and destroyed thy 
weal, - 


Thy Temples stood—and poured thy limpid rills | 


In gurgling music from thy storied hills. 

Thy every vale delights the traveler’s eye, 

Thy hills eternal, pointing to the sky, 

Proclaim thy wonders, and thy beauties, too; 

Each varied scene presents him something new, 

There Solon lived, and Thales his wonders taught; 

Lycurgus ruled, whose laws, with wisdom 
fraught, 

Lecedemonians raised to high repute, 

And curb’d them in the frenzy of dispute. 

Leonidas led forth his chosen few, 

And fought the hosts of coward Xerxes—who, 

Despite the myriads of his pamper’d train, 

Oft as advanced, was driven back again. 

Bravely they fought! and strewed the ground 
with dead, 

In haste, before them, Xerxes’ columns fled. 

Until the brave Leonidas had fell, 

The conflict raged, and Spartans bore it well: 

E’en then, despair aroused their latent ire, 

And warmed each bosom with its ardent fire. 

They fought in vain—their secret pass was 
known; 

This point achieved, proud Athens! it was gone! 


PART SECOND. 
High on Parnassus—(where the sun’s bright 
beam 
In splendor shone, and danced from stream to 
stream, 
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And brightly glow’d upon each blushing flower, 
Cynthia pressing forth her greatest power— 
The warbling songster, cherping on each tree, 
Which made all nature fair as it could be)— 
Were closely seated, on its mossy peak, 

A group of gods, of whom I now must speak. 


They sat encircled round a massive throne, 
Of purest gold, and steps of polished stone; 
Rich tapestry in tresses hung around, 

And finest carpet hid the moss-clad ground: 
Soft music rose upon the swelling breeze, 

And sweetest fragranee from the blooming trees; 
A day so beauteous ne’er had mortal seen, 

So blooming smiled the earth, arrayed in green. 


A prisoner stood! his arms with fetters bound 
Erect and godlike, with a guard around; 
Accused of crimes—crimes of the darkest dye, 
Which caused the guilty many an anxious sigh. 
No fear of torture rack’d the hero’s brain, 

He stood a god! a god, he feared no pain: 

His marble forehead high, with curls entwined 
Bespoke Narcissis more than human mind. 
Upon his brow a pearl of worth shone bright, 
Distinguished him while in the hottest fight-- 
Coral and diamonds on his bosom hung, 

Of brighter colors none had e’er been strung. 


While waiting there, the lightning’s flash 
passed by, 
And rumbling thunders muttered in the sky; 
(The thunder’s peal did not portend a rain, 
Nor blight a flower on the blooming plain— 
No; but announced their monarch from above, 
Whose chariot now upon the four winds move;) 
High in the air great Jove in pomp appears— 
The gods arise and hail him as he nears; 
“Hail! monarch, hail! be seated on thy throne!” 
*T was thus the subjects made their monarch 
known. 
Softly his bearers let their master down— 
Upon his head Appollo placed a crown; 
Then to appease his father’s keen desire, 
Assayed to play a tune upon his Lyre. 


The music ceased—Jove gently raised his 
hand, 
And to the guard he gave this stern command: 
“Bring forth the culprit! and make known th: 
cause 
Of this assemblage, to enforce our laws!” 
Then Charron rose, at whose request the court 
Had met in concert; and gave them this report: 


“Minerva’s car was heard upon the cloud, 
At her command each vapor curtain bowed: 
Its coursers bore the goddess to a grove, 
Where she was wont to sleep—while sylphs 

above 

Their vigils round her mossy pillow kept, 
And gently fanned the goddess as she slept — 
This same Narcissis dared an act so base 
As to profane the sleeper’s resting place. 
Reclining softly on the moss-clad earth 
She slept, alone, protected by her birth; 
Nor this sufficed to shield a name so fair, 
The ‘arch despoiler’ sought her even there. 
With trembling limbs he hastened to the spot 
And in his arms th’ unconscious sleeper caught; 
Then flew in terror with his lovely prize 
To his abode above the blue-arch’d skics.” 


Minerva heard this accusation made, 
And stood beside the guilty renegade; 
Her finger raised, she simply did inquire, 
When "twas, or where this action did transpire? 
Quite unprepared to meet Minerva’s eye, 
The awe-struck god could make-her no reply; 
A withering blight had passed upon his check, 


His perjured tongue refused one word to speak. | 





[ June. 


PART THIRD. 

Narcissis’ fetters now were cast aside, 
His teeth were clenched, his eyes dilated wide, 
And threatened Charon that his life should pay 
The forfeit of his guilt divulged to-day; 
“Hear! Charon, hear! come now, decide thy fate, 
But death to one, can e’er appease my hate; 
This trusty steel has oft before been tried, 
Beneath its stroke has many a hero died; 
Come, prove itsstrength—thy cowardice conceal, 
I pledge my word, it is the purest steel.” 
Such empty threats gave Charon no a.arm, 
He only feared the power of great Jove’s arm. 


“Peace, wranglers, peace, nor speak in anger 
here, 
Behold thy monarch, and his vengeance fear; 
Yield both, or know what ’tis that I ordain, 
Eternal pleasure, or eternal pain!” 


With firmness stood their judge, their king, 
their god, 

And smote the air with thunder from his rod! 
Expanded wide his nostrils with disdain, 
He breathed the winds to quench his heated brain; 
The storm commenced within his angry soul, 
His wand was raised tosmite th’ assembled whole. 
But now ’twas o’er, his bosom heaved with love, 
The brightest efflux of eternal Jove. 


ba day had waned, and darkness spread its 
due 

O’er every stream, and varied landscape, too; 
Yet still the court its session did prolong, 
Heedless of Time, whose chariot rolled along. 
Twelve came—most awtul hour of the night, 
When Luna rose to deck the hills with light; 
Behold! great Jove his head in silence nods, 
And silence prevailed among th’ assembled gods! 
Luna stood still, the zephyr ceased to blow, 
And every star its twinkling did forego. 

Each tinted cloud which sped the air on high 
As vapor, vanished from the human eye. 

The earth ceased moving through immensity, 
And waves no more disturbed the depths of sea; 
An awful gloom pervaded every god, 

For all conceived the purport of the nod. 


Although great Jove his mercy could extend, 

So mild an act would all the gods offend; 
For they had heard the case so plainly plead, 
Their ancient laws with care and candor read, 
That none were willing Charon should go free, 
So dark his crimes, so groundless was his plea. 
The royal judge prepared to speak the law, 
While Charon listened, overwhelmed with awe; 
| Like wicked Cain who lived in days of yore, 
| The blight of Heaven on his forehead bore; 
| His swelling bosom indicated grief; 

Alas! its throbbings gave him no relief; 

He stood, a statuc—doomed to crumble soon 
| Beneath the burden of a heavy doom. 





| Hark! hear his words as from those lips they 
fall 
| ’ 


| They are to Charon as a funeral pall. 

| The lips were moved, and thus the sentence 
spake: 

“Be thou, O Charon, master of that lake 

Where plaintive groans shall ever greet thy ear, 

With no sweet ray of consolation near— 

But horror reigns, and chills the warmest blood, 

While suffering ’neath the torrent of its flood. 

The dire front of pallid demons face, 

And curse the terrors of thy resting place: 

Fiend grapples fiend, and men forever want 

Some instant antidote their misery to confront. 

A boat shall bear thee o’er the Styx’s surge, 

And moans and murmurs be thy constant dirge; 

Go hence, then, monster—vanish from my sight, 

And seek thy dwelling in eternal night!” 
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